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LETTERS ON RADNORSHIRE. 



LETTER I. 

To the Editor of the Cambro-Bkiton. 

Sir, — Among all the different counties of the Principality, it may 
be affirmed, that perhaps not one is less noticed by our tour- 
ists, nor more generally slighted, than the county of Radnor. 
Its population, it is true, is slender, its towns and villages small, 
its antiquities and mansions not numerous, and a great part of 
the country sterile and uninteresting, Its inhabitants are not 
bold and enterprising, nor have they to boast of their ancient 
warriors, such as the Gams, the Tudors, the Vaughans. It 
has lost its ancient language and thereby its connexion with other 
parts of Wales, and it is greatly deficient in not being properly 
intersected with good roads. For want of completing the road 
from Newtown to Llandrindod, the conveyance from the Wye to 
the Severn is interrupted, whereas, by remedying that defect, there 
might be a direct carriage road from the Bristol Channel through 
Brecon, Builth, Newtown, &c. to Chester. 

Radnorshire, for the most part, once pertained to the province 
of Powys, and is within the diocese of St. David's, with the ex- 
ception of six parishes in that of Hereford. In having for the 
most part entirely lost the Welsh language, it forms an anomaly 
among the other counties of Wales; though there are districts of 
Montgomeryshire, Denbighshire, and Flintshire, in the north, and 
of Glamorgan and Pembroke in the south, where the Welsh lan- 
guage is not now spoken; and we may add Monmouthshire, which 
is foolishly called an English county. Yet even in the last named 
county there are tracts, where the inhabitants are still tenacious 
of the ancient language of Arthur's court, and retain the bold 
character of the old Silurians. 

But this county is far from being uninteresting in all its tracts. 
On the banks of the Wye, and the Teme, it exhibits fine pasture 
lands, and nothing can exceed the fertility and pleasantness of 
the country on the south of the forest of Radnor. As to bold 
and striking features, this county is not destitute, whether we look 
to the banks of the Wye, which divide it from Brecknockshire, 
the grand scenery of the forest, or the varied hills which overlook 
the Teme. The artist need not complain for a want of subjects for 
the pencil. The Stanner rocks between Radnor and Kington are 
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grand and romantic ; but from the summit of the forest he, that 
has an eye to see nature, and a heart to feel the pleasures of the 
sublime, may feast the senses in the most delightful manner, 
with the distant view of mountain over mountain. In ascending 
from Llanvihangel, you seem to leave behind a grotesque set of 
inferior hills while you mount to the summit, and on your right 
you have hollows, vales, and eminences, surmounted at a distance 
with a still loftier region of hills and mountainous tracts, until 
you gain the height, and Cadair Arthur, or the Brecknock Bea- 
cons, then shews itself in the clouds. Looking westward and 
northward, you see some of the proudest fortresses and garrisons 
of Nature's kingdom, and in a different direction the Malvern 
Hills, dividing the counties of Hereford and Worcester, may 
be seen. But, besides the distant views, the traveller can- 
not fail being struck with the singular waterfall, called Water- 
break-its-Tieck. The dreadful chasm, which nature has there 
formed, andjudged to be 70 feet high, is bold and precipitous, so 
that, when the stream is copious, the appearance is awfully grand. 
The wild shrubbery growing out of the pendant rocks, which 
break the continuity of this waterfall, and the breadth, as well 
as height, of the chasm gives the whole a variegated as well as 
tremendous aspect ; but I desist from any farther attempt at de- 
scribing a scene, which imposes on the fancy a mingled sensation 
of terror and delight. 

The character of the people of this country is in general on- 
assuming, modest, and inoffensive. They possess not indeed 
much of the fite and ardour of the Cambrian. Their manners 
are civilized, and rather tame than enterprizing. There are few 
resident gentlemen, and a central town is wanted. As to their 
agriculture, there is more pasturage than tillage, and some parts 
of the county are productive of excellent cattle. As the princi- 
pal road from Worcester and Hereford to Aberystwith lies through 
Radnorshire, that promises some advantage to the country. 
Llandrindod waters might be rendered of more utility to the in- 
habitants, and more serviceable to the public, if mote generally 
known ; but the uninviting appearance of the vicinity, and the 
want of those attractions, found in other watering places, will con- 
tinue to prevent this spot from being a place of general resort. 
The exertions of a few public spirited men would conduce much 
to the improvement of this neighbourhood, especially as there is 
some reason to believe, that beds of coal might be discovered. 
^ few plantations would prove both an ornament and shelter to 
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the country. In attempts of this kind a proper example has been 

set in the contiguous county of Montgomery worthy of imitation. 

I shall defer any farther notice of Radnorshire until my next. 

Ieuan af Brychan. 



LETTER 11. 

To the Editor of the Cambro-Briton. 

Sir, — Among the principal antiquities of Radnorshire may 
be considered that territorial boundary, called Offa's Dyke, be- 
ing attributed to that powerful prince, Offa, king of Meicia, 
whose territories extended to Shropshire and Herefordshire, com- 
prising also Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, and 
Nottinghamshire. He had frequent conflicts with the Welsh, 
and, either by compulsion or treaty, the rampart, we are speaking 
of, was thrown up, and of which we have evident remains on the 
borders of Herefordshire, Radnorshire, and Shropshire, pretty 
nearly marking the present division of the counties. It is very 
conspicuous, being not much wasted by the lapse of time, for 
some miles crossing the hill from the Teme side to Newcastle, 
in Shropshire, and from thence along the edge of that county, 
and that of Montgomeryshire, over the Long Mountain to Os- 
westry, from whence anciently it went near to Wrexham, not far 
from which town, on the Ruthin road, is Advnfr Clawdd, a me- 
morial of its existence as we are apt to think. There is no plain 
vestige of it through Flintshire ; but the common assertion of our 
antiquaries makes it complete, from the mouth of the Wye in 
Monmouthshire, to the estuary of the Dee in Flintshire. But, 
on the one-hand, I believe it cannot be traced in Monmouthshire, 
and the supposed extremity of it northward has been confounded 
with another similar work, called Watt's Dyke. As this mound 
was raised by the Mercian king to serve as the boundary of his 
domains, it probably terminated with the Wye somewhere be- 
tween Hereford and Willersley southward, and on the borders of 
Denbighshire northward, where the Dee flows between that 
county and Shropshire, or near to its bounds. If any of your 
readers can correct me, it would give me pleasure to be set right 
where I labour under any misapprehension". 

* Offa's Dyke is now generally presumed to terminate in the township of 
Treuddin, in the parish of Mold, Flintshire, not fjr from the borders of Den- 
bighshire. See Vol. i. of the Cambro-Briton, p. 137— Ed. 
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The situation of Caractacus's camp is certainly in Shropshire, 
both according to the boundary of Offa and the present division 
of that county from Radnorshire ; but from the high grounds, 
above the river Teme in the latter county, you have a fine view 
of the difficult access to the situation where the Britons encamped. 
The camp is now called the Gaer Ditches, from the evident marks 
of an entrenchment still visible. That this was the situation, de- 
scribed by Tacitus, there can be, on the whole, little doubt, as it 
presents a precipitous front, and capable of a fine defence. The 
river, especially if swollen by a recent flood, seemed likely to 
present an obstacle to the Roman progress, while the nature of 
the country behind facilitated the escape of Caractacus, when he 
saw the day was lost. 

It was on the opposite side of this county, that Llywelyn ab 
Gruffydd drew up his little army, with the view of contesting the 
fate of a battle, on which the existence of his life and power de- 
pended; but, having crossed the Wye into Brecknockshire, he 
was surrounded . in a wood, while waiting the coming of some of 
his friends, and there became a prey to the enemy. 

I shall here beg leave to observe, that this county, though so 
little known to fame, has had some names of note worthy of being 
recorded : such were Dr. John Davydd Rhys, and Mr. Lewis, the 
author of " The Ancient History of Great Britain." More re- 
cently, the Rev. author of " Celtic Researches" reflects an honour 
on this his native county, and, for his sake, the foul disgrace of 
Aberedw, as his native spot, should be at length wiped away. 
The translator of Aneurin* I also conceive to pertain to the same 
county, and one of your most respected correspondents, and a 
zealous friend of the Cambrian .Societies, is a clergyman of Rad- 
norshiref- The venerable bard of Maelenith is not the least orna- 
ment of his country, being possessed of a genius and an ability, 
which would do credit to a more enlarged circle than that in 
which he moves. 

Prejudices may exist against any country ; but we should ac- 
knowledge that every district has some excellencies, while there 
is none without defects. What I have done with respect to 
Radnorshire 1 wish some of your correspondents would do as to 
other counties or particular tracts. I may, perhaps, attempt some- 
thing farther if this should succeed. A history of Radnorshire is 

• The Rev. William Probcrt, of Alnwick — Ed. 

f The Rev. W. J. Recs, of Cascoh, in whom the cause of Welsh literature 
lias always.found an active frieni and supporter— F.o. 
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in contemplation, if the gentleman who proposes it meet with 
due encouragement. The history of Monmouthshire and Breck- 
nockshire we have from able hands ; and the Historical Tour 
through Pembrokeshire, by Mr. Fenton, is no mean perform- 
ance, any more than the History of Cardiganshire by Mr. Mey- 
rick. But when shall we have a history of the interesting 
county of Glamorgan ? I am, Sir, your's truly, 

Ibuan ap Brychan. 



THE MISCELLANIST— No. XIIT. 



MODERN STATE OF WALES. 
To the Editor of the Cambro-Briton. 

Sir,— In a work, like your Miscellany, devoted to the promo- 
tion of Cambrian Literature, it will not be deemed, I presume, 
inappropriate to offer some remarks on the present state of the 
Principality. The crude notions, advanced too frequently respect- 
ing poor Cambria even by men of some emience, it is hoped, are 
now pretty well exploded, and that her sons in general are not now to 
be treated with such contempt, as to make a respectable Cam- 
brian " hide his diminished head" at the mention of this coun- 
try's name, when he finds himself at a distance from home. An 
Anglo-Saxon friend of mine once observed, as he thought very 
shrewdly, that, as the Welsh are made little of by other people, 
they take care to make the most they can of themselves. I wish 
there were more truth in the remark, as it has respect to those 
of the sons of Cambria, who are capable of doing honour to their 
native land. There are certain views of the subject, that would 
induce us to wish all distinctions done away and to blend in one 
all the inhabitants of the British Isles in matters of general li- 
terature as well as politics and civilization. But why should not 
Wales as well as Scotland have some institutions of her own, to 
distinguish her sons, by calling forth their talent and genius, and 
embodying whatever may give dignity to the descendants of the 
primordial Britons ? There can be no doubt that many will fol- 
low, if spirited individuals continue to lead the way ; and what 
more auspicious names can there be, than Bishop Burgess, 
Lord Dynevor, and Sir Watkin William Wynn ? The ancient 
institutions, recently revived, will soon afford convincing proofs, 
hat the genius of former days is not extinguished, while we 



